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Faith in the future life Mr. Fiske calls " the great poetic achieve- 
ment of the human mind," and the destruction of this faith would 
leave nothing but a moral desert. Objections to the validity of this 
belief are urged in the name of modern science. It is generally con- 
ceded that the doctrine of immortality began with the savage's inter- 
pretation of his dreams. Is this fact sufficient to prove the belief 
unworthy of serious attention ? No ! for the fact that primitive man 
misstated his relations to the unseen world in no wise militates against 
the truth of his assumption that such a world existed. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the dreaming savage has somehow acquired a mental 
attitude toward death which is totally different from that of all other 
animals. 

The fact that we have no warrant in experience for supposing con- 
sciousness to exist without a nervous system is not an insuperable 
objection to belief in a future life. We must remember that human 
experience is very far from being infinite, and that there are, in all 
probability, immense regions of existence concerning which we cannot 
form the faintest rudiment of a conception. "Until we can gowhere- 
ever the testimony may be, we are not entitled to affirm that there is 
no testimony." In answering the materialistic assumption that con- 
sciousness is a function of the brain, it may be urged that conscious- 
ness is not the product of molecular activity, but its accompaniment. To 
sum up : in the course of evolution there would be no more difficulty 
in man's acquiring immortal life than in his acquiring the erect pos- 
ture and articulate speech. 

Mr. Fiske does not undertake to demonstrate immortality, but, 
with great clearness and force, sets forth the reasons for holding that 
faith in the future life is not unscientific. 

Lathan A. Crandall. 

Chicago, III. 

Religionsfilosofi. Af Harald HSffding. Kobenhavn : Nor- 
diske Forlag, 1901. Pp. 362. Kr. 6. 

The contents of this book are divided into four parts: (1) "Prob- 
lem and Plan;" (2) "The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Episte- 
mology;" (3) "The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Psychology;" and 
(4) "The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Ethics." 

The author places himself in his investigation outside of all reli- 
gions and endeavors to find that which is common to them all, the 
universal nature and laws of religion. His criticism is based upon a 
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positivistic view. The religious belief he teaches he calls "critical 
monism." The kernel of religion, according to the author, is faith in 
the stability of value in existence. And the idea of God, as an object 
for faith, means the principle for the stability of value through all 
oscillations and all struggles. He who would experience God must 
train his eye to discover a valuable kernel behind the hard shell of 
reality and train his mind to patient expectation that such a kernel 
always is to be found. Therefore he is a child of God who is endeav- 
oring himself to maintain value in existence. Jesus of Nazareth and 
Plato, Augustine and Spinoza, Luther and Rousseau, are all types of 
men having religious faith. 

The doctrine of the stability of value is in itself independent of 
how little or how much of value there is in existence. It says only 
that the value which is consists under all forms of religion. It is the 
continuation in the whole spiritual development which is established. 
But what kind of values a man shall find depends upon the motive of 
valuation which controls him. The values can in various ways be 
highly different. The faith of the Greenlander in the stability of value 
must therefore be widely different from that of the Greek. In the valu- 
ation of the religions in their mutual relation the standard must be 
the degree in which they are able to state and to realize the sentence 
of the stability of value, which is the fundamental notion of all religion. 
But there is no religion which has been able with clearness and con- 
sistency to do this. 

The religious conceptions have no other import than to be symbol- 
ical expressions of the human feelings and wishes during the struggle 
of life. They have no positive reality. Nor can the religious con- 
sciousness fasten itself to ideas of a deity who is fixed and settled, but 
to one who is continually realizing his existence and developing him- 
self, as is the case with the religious consciousness itself. Religious 
experiences are looked upon only as hallucinations. 

The doctrine of the stability of value, the author thinks, could be 
maintained from a standpoint which is outside of all positive religion. 
His opinion is that a religious society could be established whose 
belief could find a poetical symbolical form without any dogmatical 
fixation. A more definite construction of it he will not enter upon, 
but thinks that life itself will produce it in its own ways, if it should 
come. 

In his " Ethical Philosophy of Religion " he maintains the possi- 
bility and necessity of ethics independent of creeds and metaphysics. 
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Christianity cannot more than the Greek ethics be the standard for the 
view and principle of life during all times. But we can take from the 
New Testament as from all other productions of the mind what can be 
used in our spiritual housekeeping. There are here many important 
elements which every system of ethics can and must receive. 

Hoffding's book is very profound and displays the learning and 
intellectual acuteness of the author. He is doubtless sincere in his 
belief, though Christian theism cannot accept his religious speculations. 
They will perhaps do good in stimulating thought on the important 
topics with which the work deals. His exegetical conception of Scrip- 
ture is often misleading, but he always seems to be confident as to the 

correctness of his interpretation. 

Henrik Gundersen. 
Morgan Park, III. 

A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By 
George Aaron Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 
Pp. xiii + 342. $3, net. 

The evolution of Semitic religious and social life is a theme of vast 
dimensions. Many of the intricate questions involved in its discussion 
cannot as yet be answered out of the fragmentary materials which have 
been discovered touching the earliest periods of Semitic life. 

Professor Barton's researches on this question are the outgrowth of 
a study of Semitic religion extending over several years. He attempts 
in this series of studies to point out " the trail along which the Semites 
dragged themselves during those weary centuries when they were 
working their way from savagery to civilization " (p. vii). It is freely 
admitted at the outset that there are many places where the trail cannot 
be found, but its general course is all that we can expect to find 
through such trackless wastes. 

The coherency of the discussion may be judged from the following 
chapter headings: i, "The Cradle of the Semites;" ii, "Primitive 
Semitic Social Life ; " iii, "Semitic Religious Origins;" iv, "Transfor- 
mations among the Southern and Western Semites ; " v, " Transforma- 
tions in Babylonia;" vi, "Survivals;" vii, "Yahwe;" viii, "Brief 
Estimate of Semitic Social and Religious Influence on the Non-Semitic 
World." 

As a result of the gathering up of all the principal views on the 
origin of the Semites, the author says : 

We conclude, then, that we must hold to the Arabic origin of the Semites. 



